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Give consideration to the following 


when marking wartime cans... 


1. DO use as a safety precaution non- 
corrosive ink for all can markings. 


When necessary to use mechanical embossing 
on can ends, caution should be exercised in 
order that there is no shearing or over- 
straining of the plate. 


Be sure type does not have sharp edges. 
The type must be held in exact alignment in 
the marking device and the pressure should 
be just as light as possible to obtain a 
legible imprint. 


* highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. 


Stop accidents NOW 


—save Manpower 
for Werpower 


Co-operate with the War 
Production Fund to 
Conserve Manpower by 
warning your employees 
not to take chances. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable 
of taking care of all specified require- 
ments, provided proper precautions are 
taken by the canner. To help you main- 
tain the highest canning standards with 
these cans, American Can Company is 
taking this means of pointing out the 


} DON’T fail to lubricate slightly the 

curl of both plain and outside 
enameled ends as they are fed into the closing 
machine. (Consult closing machine service 
man as to the best method of applica- 
tion.) Avoid abrasion of double seams which 
may be caused by worn-out seaming rolls. 


necessity of strict adherence to the 
recognized principles of good canning 
practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, 
call your nearest Canco representative. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Every Always One that Out! 


@ What makes one actor's performance something to be 
applauded, remembered, and cherished through the years ? 


Partly it is voice... familiarity with the role... a flair 
for the part. But it is something more as well. Call it, if 
you will, artistic integrity—the common yearning of all 
artists in whatever field to turn out a flawless, polished, 
finished performance. A loyalty to those who expect the best 
of them. A firm resolve never to disappoint. 

These elements lie at the root of all lasting 
success—in the theatre, music, all the arts— 
yes, even in the perfection of the products of 
industry. 

Diamond Crystal Alberger Process Salt, for 
example, has been performing brilliantly for 
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SALT 


many years for a most exacting public— American industry. 
Its users have learned, through their own experience, to 
rely on Diamond Crystal Salt for quality, purity, uniform- 
ity, cleanliness, and true salt flavor. 


For Diamond Crystal has only one standard —the high- 
est. And only Diamond Crystal is made by the exclusive 
Alberger Process to meet that standard. 


NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 
If you have any salt problems—bottlenecks 
—questions about grade or grain size—or 
any food-processing worries that expert salt 
knowledge might clear up, write to our Tech- 
nical Director, Dept. D-22, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 
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traps that look 
varnish cans! 


y j Remember when you used to walk 
e into a store and buy a gallon of 
varnish? The man handed you a 
can with a screw top and a handle. 

Who’d have thought that this 
very same can would some day be- 
come a booby trap—a deadly land 
mine? It has! 

The soldier in the picture is plant- 
ing this booby trap. It’s an anti- 
tank mine containing explosives 
that cripple a tank by wrecking 
its treads. Two wires run from in- 
side the can to hidden trip wires 
that set off the explosion. 

Do you wonder now why you 
can get only certain cans for civilian 
use? Cans have gone to war! There 
are good reasons why the can, more 
than any other container, is needed 
for war. 

Cans are tough customers. 
They’re impervious to heat, cold, 
moisture. Dirt, insects, gas and 
light can’t get into them. They 
don’t break, chip, tear. Things get 
there—safe—in cans! 

The cans that are away helping 
American boys fight will be back 
some day. They’ll be even better 
cans. We’re gaining new and useful 
knowledge as “‘Packaging Head- 
quarters for America’ at war. 


CAN COMPANY 


HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS 
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EDITORIALS 


IRST—As a member of our great and vaunted 
[- democracy, does it seem to you that we treat fairly 

the unfortunate men we select as Presidents during 
war time? Go back to George Washington, to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, to Theodore Roosevelt, to Woodrow Wil- 
son, and down to Franklin Roosevelt, and you will find 
the pattern has been the same in all instances: they 
are expected to do the whole job, and are damned if 
they do and damned if they don’t, to their almost utter 
distraction. Now they were or are mere citizens of this 
country, like you and I, and haven’t they the right to 
expect every citizen to do his full duty, helping to win 
the war and protect the country? Reduce the status 
of the matter to a social club, to get it into mind more 
easily and clearly. The Club selects a man as its 
President, but he expects and usually receives unani- 
mous support from every member; when the member- 
ship has elected him it does not go off and go to sleep 
and leave him to do everything. Nor was he elected as 
a nurse maid, to whom every member could run with a: 
“Ma, wipe my nose” demand! 


As a great nation, aren’t we unfair in this dangerous 
war-time not to give our President, who is now our 
Commander-in-Chief, every bit of our support and 
help, without question and without bickering, and most 
of all, without listening to the crack-brained who gab- 
ble (because they cannot help themselves) with all 
manner of crazy suggestions as their “right to free 
speech”? With a dangerous war to fight, there is no 
room for our peacetime baseball game of politics: those 
out (in the field) trying to get the Ins (the batters) 
out and to come to bat themselves. That was never 
designed nor intended to be in play during the stress 
of a great war, particularly as dangerous a war as 
this. A Dictator or a King can order full cooperation ; 
can’t that be done by a democracy, voluntarily, enthusi- 
astically, unanimously? When the very life of our 
country is at stake, as it is! We are probably in greater 
danger today than we ever have been since Pearl Har- 
bor, for too many are obsessed with the idea that we 
can’t lose this war, that the war has been won, that 
further all-out effort is no longer called for. Over- 
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confidence has lost more games, fights and whatnot 
than under-condition. This is precisely what Mein 
Kampf said would happen in America, if you will recall 
that. 


Our boys at the front are doing a stupendous job in 
magnificent style, while we at home chase profits or 
indulge in political debates!! And look to the: Presi- 
dent to do the whole job! 


SECOND—The writer is fond of the usual 6 P. M. 
broadcasts (at home) covering the happenings in the 
war around the world. As we turned on Monday’s 
report the first thing we got was an announcement 
that Mr. Chester Davis had called on the President to 
demand that he be given complete control over food 
handling, or that he would turn in his resignation 
effective as of July 15th; and the President replied that 
he need not wait until July 15th—he could go back to 
St. Louis at once! Many of you probably heard that, 
too; but it seemed to us that the censor must have been 
off his job, or that it was just another wild report, 
though that broadcaster does not usually go off the deep 
end that way. The morning papers, as well as later 
broadcasts, mentioned that the discussion was in let- 
ters exchanged between Mr. Davis and the President. 
But that is a mere aside. 


The demand seems to be for a Food Czar, who would 
have full control of Production, Distribution and the 
Pricing of all foods! Now just digest that for a 
moment. 


PRODUCTION—of all the hundreds of food prod- 
ucts of every sort and kind, in all seasons of the year, 
and the wherewithal to effect production, in every 
county, in every State of our country, and since the 
Virginia meeting of the world’s food men, in the coun- 
tries of all our Allies, since they must be tied in to make 
a complete whole. Control Production, just that! Sim- 
ple, isn’t it? It might take two minutes of his time per 
day, or say one hour per week, to finish that job, and 
once finished, of course, it need not be re-done. 
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DISTRIBUTION—Once the foods have been pro- 
duced, their distribution would not take more than half 
the time of Production, so that job would consume, 
maybe, half an hour. 


PRICING—With the other, what we thought were 
knotty problems so simply and easily solved by one 
man, he could easily settle the price question with a 
flourish of his pen. Time: a few minutes. 

The trouble would come when the dear public learned 
that this Food Czar was probably pulling down at least 
$5,000 per year (less than some welders make) for 
these few minutes of time and effort—a shameful 
waste of the public money! 

Would you like the job of Food Czar? 


AS THE WORLD SEES IT—and as it seemed to us 
when politics got its ugly head into this war manage- 
ment. 


POLITICS AS USUAL IS ENGLISH COMMENT 


Manchester Guardian Calls “Spectacle” Worth 
Attention 


Manchester, England, June 29 (Reuters)—“A general attack 
on the Roosevelt Administration is now in full swing,” said The 
Manchester Guardian today. 

“Blood has gone to the not-over-cool heads of the Congressional 
majority. With a haste hardly ever displayed before, both 
Houses bestirred themselves to override the President’s veto of 
the anti-strike bill. 

“It takes anything up to nine months to pass a tax bill, but a 
bill against labor can rouse majorities in five minutes. The 
next day Congress knocked away a great part of the Adminis- 
tration’s structure for stemming the inflationary flood. 


“Add to this, other blows of Federal agencies in the last few 
months and we have a remarkable picture of a Legislature, in 
the middle of war, hampering by every means in its power the 
authority and policies of the Administration. 


“Tt is not an edifying spectacle, but it is worth the serious 
attention of the Allies, for it is a reminder of the essential 
conservatism which now governs the legislative branch of the 
American Government. 


“There is a method in all these open and covert maneuvers and 
the cynical see in them a careful plan to discredit the Adminis- 
tration—and the President—in preparation for the elections of 
1944. 


“It is the answer of Republicans and of reactionary Demo- 
crats to a fourth term. It is the price the United States pays 
for ‘politics as usual.’ It sometimes seems a high one.” 


What has all this to do with canned foods? It is 
consoling to realize that despite all this turmoil and 
dissention, growers and canners have kept their eyes 
fixed upon the one thing that is needful: the winning 
of this very dangerous war, and to that end the sup- 
plying of all the good food possible. They are doing 


a dandy job, overcoming much of the handicap forced 
on them by floods and early unfavorable weather. Of 
course, they would much prefer freedom to hire needed 
help and that a definite answer as to the ceiling prices 
on these goods were announced, i. e., whether or not 
CCC will absorb the increase in raw product costs, and 
likewise the enforced higher wage rates or give them 
a ceiling price that will cover these costs. But they 
see, too, that this is stymied in Congress! Crops are 
growing and are being canned and the canners “feel 
in their bones” that after this always inevitable dis- 
play of childish passion by our lawmakers, the whole 
thing will clear up, and they will get paid for their 
good work—not fabulous profits, but enough profit to 


encourage them to go on producing the canned foods 
so necessary to winning this war. Growers and can- 
ners are doing their full duty in support of our war 
efforts, and more power to them, and our sincere con- 
gratulations. 


The distress of the canners by being prevented from 
paying a wage that will attract enough labor, and the 
self-evident fact that the canners must be paid a suffi- 
ciently high price for their goods to cover cost, have 
been clearly and forcefully presented to all authorities 
in Washington, and to Senators and Congressmen as 
well. The critical period in the canning industry has 
been reached, and relief must come now or this invalu- 
able food will be lost. No time for further delay on 
the labor question; the canners must have free rein to 
pay whatever needed to get the labor, and that cost 
must be included in their selling prices. 


The crazy wage rates which the war industries have 
been and are paying is the fault of the Government only 
that it did not put a ceiling on wages and so prevent 
the enticement of workers from one plant to another. 
The higher wages have not created more workers, at 
least not more trained, experienced workers, but they 
have induced others to learn. If there had been a ceil- 
ing the war impetus would have had the same result, 
at a nominal, fair wage rate. 


Since writing the above, Congress, apparently, has 
killed the subsidies, but has said, in that remarkable 
Bill, not one word about the labor situation! 


The only really fair way to fight a war in a demwc- 
racy such as ours, would be to draft every mother’s 
soul of us, and then they could have been ordered where 
needed, just as they have with the youth of our couniry. 
We are all in the war, it is said; but are we? The best 
of our youth daily offering their all, while the rest of 
us loll at home, or work for fabulous wages or protits. 
Is that what democracy means? 
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PROCESSING FOODS FOR WAR AND PEACE 


The Office of War Information sets up the need for food in our war effort—takes the plea for 
labor to the public—terms canned foods ‘‘Fighting Foods’’ 


Processed vegetables for United States 
sailors in submarines, dried skimmed 
milk for Soviet soldiers, dried eggs car- 
ried as cargo by Army bombers ferried 
to Britain, and frozen fresh strawberries 
to round out the diet of wounded men in 
the Aleutians—these are only a few of 
the uses made of the products of Ameri- 
can food-processing plants, the Office of 
War Information reported June 30, in 
emphasizing again the need for addi- 
tional processing workers. 


Fighting men must have fighting foods 
in abundance, it was pointed out, but in 
the present global conflict in which 
civilians are making tools of war, they, 
too, whether in Russia, China, Britain, 
or the United States, must be supplied 
with sufficient nutritious foods to help 
keep production energy burning high. 

Some 400,000 workers will be needed 
at the peak season this year, to preserve 
perishable foods for consumption by U. 
S. armed services and citizens on the 
home front, as well as for Lend-Lease 
operations and for use in territory as 
it is taken over from the Axis powers. 
The majority of these “recruits” will be 
employed in canneries, but others will 
work in the widely scattered branches 
of 125 frozen-food packers and in the 
approximately 200 food - dehydrating 
plants, where fruits and vegetables will 
be processed on a scale never before at- 
tempted. 


Canning was developed, OWI noted, 
through the initiative of Napoleon, when 
military necessity made him, in his time, 
the world’s foremost sponsor of food 
processing. Finding that his armies in 
the field could not march and _ fight 
efficiently when eating only the quanti- 
ties of bread and salt meat they could 
carry, he offered a prize of 12,000 francs 
to anyone who could discover a new 
method of preserving fresh foods. 

“his prize was won in 1795 by Nicolas 
Appert, chef and winemaker of Paris, 
for preserving foods by sterilization. 
Appert cooked and stored foods in glass 
containers which could be transported 
fim place to place and still be kept in 
a vholesome condition for long periods 
of ‘ime. Later, Peter Durand, an Eng- 
ra man, made the first metal food con- 
a ers, 


DEHYDRATED FOODS 


‘vying foods is probably the oldest 
m.ihod of food-processing. Its simplic- 
it. has made it popular for centuries, 
an its economy has made it an almost 
urversal practice. Figs, raisins, and 
ot'or fruits were dried in ancient times. 
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Green peas, not fully matured, have been 
dried for generations in England. Early 
Americans cut corn from the cob and 
dried it in the sun, or in ovens. Dried 
venison was not uncommon in our fron- 
tier history. 


Dehydration in American plants means 
drying by artificially produced heat un- 
der carefully: controlled conditions of 
temperature, humidity and air flow. 
Water is present in all foods in rela- 
tively large quantities. When this 
water is removed, both the weight and 
the volume of the food products are ma- 
terially reduced. In general, the differ- 
ence between drying and dehydrating is 
that the former is either a natural 
process of utilizing solar heat or of 
evaporating water content by means of 
artificial heat but without forced circu- 
lation; while the latter is .an artificial 
process utilizing “manufactured” heat 
and forced circulation. 


As an example of the latter process, 
green peas contain about 75 per cent 
water, sometimes even more, before 
processing, but when dehydrated the 
water or moisture content is reduced to 
approximately 5 per cent. This means 
that if 1,960 pounds of fresh peas are 
dehydrated and packed in paper, the 
total weight of the dried peas and their 
containers—allowing for handling losses 
—on an average will amount to only 350 
pounds. The same quantity of canned 
peas would weigh 4,291 pounds, includ- 
ing cans and cases. If 1,500 pounds of 
string beans were dried the final pre- 
pared product, again allowing for 
handling losses, would weigh only 200 
pounds. Similarly, if 800 pounds of 
lima beans were dried, the prepared 
product would weigh on the average only 
250 pounds. 


These figures suggest the advantages 
of dehydration when transportation and 
storing space are problems, as is the case 
of food supplies for U. S. armed forces 
and Lend-Lease shipments for our United 
Nations allies, and for use in areas re- 
taken from the Axis powers. 


Further, milk contains 87 per cent 
water, and eggs about 73 per cent. A 
great saving is effected in dehydrating 
these vital foods, not only in transpor- 
tation space, but in the elimination of 
great quantities of otherwise necessary 
metal refrigeration facilities for storing. 
Dehydrating also greatly reduces the 
amount of tin and steel required for con- 
tainers, and makes substitutes possible 
in some cases. Dehydrating does not 
materially alter the chemical composition 


of the food, it simply removes the water. 
If proper precautions are taken, a large 
part of the vitamin content of dehydrat- 
ed foods may be retained. 


Workers in United States food-dehy- 
drating plants, concentrated largely in 
those sections where considerable quan- 
tities of milk, eggs, fruits, and vegetables 
are produced, will learn working details 
of any of several principal types of com- 
mercial dehydration. 


In natural draft dehydrators, food is 
placed on trays, one above the other. Air 
below the bottom tray is heated. Warm 
air, being lighter than unheated air, rises 
through the trays. The water in the 
foods is evaporated, and the moist air 
passes out through ventilators at the top. 


In another type, the forced draft tun- 
nel dehydrator, foods are loaded on trays 
which are pushed into a long tunnel on 
cars. Hot air is forced through the tun- 
nel as the trays move from the cooler 
end to the hotter, dryer end. 


In a third type of food dehydrator, a 
food is placed in layers and left in po- 
sition until sufficiently dried by hot air 
forced through with a blower or fan. 


“FIGHTING FOODS” 


After salting and pickling, the next 
oldest type of food-processing is canning. 
The high temperatures used in canning 
kill the organisms which cause the spoil- 
age of food. The containers, if thorough- 
ly sealed, prevent the re-entrance of the 
organisms that cause spoilage. Since 
canning has long been a common method 
of preserving foods for home use in this 
country, it will probably be the most 
familiar to a majority of food-processing 
recruits. 


Modern canning has helped greatly to 
make possible the concentration of U. S. 
population in cities, and consequently the 
concentration of workers in industries 
now largely devoted to war production. 
Because farmers produced food and can- 
ners processed it, and railroads and 
other forms of transportation moved it, 
and merchants distributed it, a division 
of labor was made possible. People can 
work at hundreds of specialized war jobs 
because farm producers and food proc- 
essors keep them constantly supplied with 
wholesome foods—which otherwise they 
would have to provide and process for 
themselves. Thus, workers in canner- 
ies contribute doubly to the war effort 
not only in the production of “fighting 
foods,” but in maintaining the millions 
now working on the home front. 
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FROZEN FOODS 

Quick-freezing is the most recently de- 
veloped method for preserving and stor- 
ing foods. It has been used on a com- 
mercial basis for more than a decade. 
This method of food-processing reduces 
the action of decaying organisms in cer- 
tain products to a minimum for a certain 
length of time. It also preserves by 
forming ice crystals of water in the 
product, thus causing the juices to be- 
come more concentrated, and to act as 
preservatives. Freezing foods and then 
storing them in a frozen condition will 
provide focds in fresh form for long 
periods. 

Approximately 40 per cent of 1943’s 


frozen-foods pack will be taken over for 
the use of U. S. armed services, accord- 
ing to leaders of the industry, but 
civilians will not be denied their share 
of frozen foods, because production has 
been stepped up since the U. S. went 
to war. The War Production Board has 
granted permission for the establishment 
of a bank of 2,000 tons of critical ma- 
terials for the manufacture of additionai 
freezing equipment to be used solely for 
the processing of foods for the military 
services. Incidentally frozen baked 
beans is one of the popular “war babies” 
of the frozen-food packers. This expan- 
sion program, administered by the War 
Food Administration, which is now about 


completed, will permit quick-freezing of 
100,000,000 more pounds of frozen foods 
this year than last. 

Those who want to serve their country 
and supplement their income by work- 
ing in food-processing may learn locally, 
particularly through newspapers and 
radio stations, exactly where and when 
to offer their services. In most cases, 
the local office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service will be responsible for 
recruiting cannery and other processing 
workers, and the county Agricultural 
Extension Agent will recruit workers on 
farms. These and other agencies are co- 
operating to mobilize communities for 
food production. OWI-2084 


WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


WFA REVISES DISCOUNT 
POLICY 


The War Food Administration has 
changed its discount tactics, which in 
effect eliminates the deduction for brok- 
erage and limits the deduction for cash 
discount to offers paid for within 10 
days, by a modification of Section 2 of 
its “Offer of Sale Forms” for canned 
salmon, effective June 23, which reads: 


“(a) The ceiling price established by 
the Office of Price Administration and 
applicable to sales by us which is in effect 
on the date of delivery shall prevail for 
the appropriate species, can size, pack 
and grade, less one-tenth of one (1/10%) 
per cent of such ceiling price to cover 
normal swell allowance. Provided that 
if, on the date of actual delivery by us 
of any part of the fish to be delivered 
hereunder, there is in effect a ceiling 
price established by the Office of Price 
Administration and applicable to sales 
of fish to Governmental Agencies, such 
ceiling price applicable to sales to Gov- 
ernmental Agencies shall prevail with 
respect to the quantity of fish so de- 
livered. 


A discount of one and one-half (1%%) 
per cent of the total amount of each 
claim, prior to deduction of one-tenth 
of one (1/10%) per cent swell allow- 
ance, shall be deducted by the FSCC for 
payment by check dated within ten (10) 
days from the date of receipt by the 
designated Regional Fiscal Office of the 
FSCC of properly executed and docu- 
mented claim.” 

The original offer of sale provided 
that the price shall be— 

“(a) The ceiling price established by 
Office of Price Administration and ap- 
plicable to sales by us which is in effect 


on the date of delivery for the appro- 
priate species, can size, pack and grade, 
less four (4%) per cent of such ceiling 
price, provided that if, on the date of 
actual delivery by us of any part of the 
fish to be delivered hereunder, there is in 
effect a ceiling price established by Office 
of Price Administration and applicable 
to sales of canned salmon to Government 
Agencies, such ceiling price applicable 
to sales to Government Agencies shall 
prevail with respect to the quantity of 
canned salmon so delivered but deduc- 
tion of four (4%) per cent shall not be 
made. 

Corresponding revisions were made in 
the “Offers of Sale” for canned shrimp 
and mackerel. For each of these prod- 
ucts the deduction for swell allowance 
is one-quarter of one per cent of the ceil- 
ing price, and the deduction for payment 
within 10 days is 1% per cent.” 


JONES SUCCEEDS DAVIS AS 
WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 


Marvin Jones, former member of Con- 
gress from Texas, Federal Judge, official 
in economic stabilization and Chairman 
of the United States Delegation to the 
recent United Nations Food Conference 
at Hot Springs, Virginia, has been named 
War Food Administrator to succeed 
Chester C. Davis, resigned. 


PORTER NAMED ASSOCIATE 
WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 


War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones has designated Paul A. Porter 
associate administrator. Mr. Porter, 
formerly deputy administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration in charge 
of the rent control program, will serve 


as chief executive officer of the War Food 
Administration. 

Mr. Porter worked with the original 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
where he was at first in charge of press 
relations, and later executive assistant to 
Chester C. Davis, administrator of the 
AAA. From 1937 to 1942 he was Wash- 
ington counsel for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. In 1940 he took leave 
from his company to join the staff of the 
National Defense Advisory Council as 
deputy to Mr. Davis, the agricultural 
member of the Council, and in 1942 when 
the Office of Price Administration was 
organized, became a member of its staff. 


PEACH AND PEAR PROGRAM 


The War Food Administration and the 
Office of Price Administration June 28 
announced the broad outlines of a pro- 
gram to govern the marketing of Pacific 
Coast peaches and pears. 

The program, details of which will be 
announced within the next two weeks, 
will involve limitation on these commoii- 
ties for fresh market use, with ceiling 
prices on both in raw and processed form. 
The program is based on the need ior 
processed fruits in the war effort sud 
the importance of maintaining prices to 
consumers at reasonable levels. 

To prevent undue diversion into fresh 
outlets, interstate shipments of fresh 
cling and freestone peaches will be p*>- 
hibited by War Food Administrat’»n 
orders, except in those instances wh-’e 
such prohibition might lead to fod 
wastage. 

Interstate shipments of Bartlett «1d 
Hardy pears into the fresh market 2's0 
will be limited to obtain the desired al!»- 
cation between fresh and processed us<:. 
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YOU CAN 8) 


Every time you see a picture of our fighting men 
in action, you can be PROUD of the part You 
have in that picture. 


«++ PROUD that your War Bond dollars are 
Backing Up the Men at the Front; are helping 
equip our fighting men with the latest type tanks, 
military equipment and supplies. 


- « » PROUD that the Bombers which are deal- 
ing out destruction to enemy cities can make 
their raids oftener and with more telling effect, 
because of your dollars. 


PROUD that the sacrifices you are making 


enable America’s fighting men to be the best 


OF au PART IN THE “WAR PICTURE” 


clothed, best fed, best equipped army in the 
World. 


- «+ PROUD that when the Axis is finally 
defeated, you will have had an important part in 
providing the food, the materials and the muni- 
tions that make Victory possible. 


- « « PROUD that you have the business judg- 
ment to recognize U. S. War Bonds as the finest, 
safest investment in the world for your dollars. 


- « «» PROUD that you are investing every pos- 
sible dollar in Uncle Sam’s Bonds. 


You Are Important to the War Effort! 


This space contributed by FOOD MACHINERY CORP., Sprague-Sells Division, Hoopeston, Illinois 


% PLUS IN UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 
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Intrastate uses of these products in 
fresh form normally absorb only a small 
part of the total supply and no limita- 
tion will be placed on these intrastate 
fresh outlets unless unusually heavy de- 
mands develop. These limitation orders 
will be administered in the field, in co- 
operation with growers and handlers, so 
as to assure the flexibility necessary to 
prevent any wastage of food. 


TUNA RELEASED 


The War Food Administration June 
28 announced that the entire production 
of canned tuna and tunalike fishes packed 
after June 27 will be available for U. S. 
civilian consumers. 


That part of the canned fish reserva- 
tion order—Food Distribution Order 44 
which required packers to reserve 60 per 
cent of the 1943 pack of canned tuna, 
bonito and yellowtail—has been removed, 
effective Monday, June 28. This will 
mean an increase of about 25,000,000 
pounds in the quantity of these canned 
fish available to civilian consumers from 
the 1943 pack. 


Government reservation of substantial 
percentages of other leading varieties of 
canned fish, however, such as salmon, 
sardines, mackerel and shrimp, continues 
in effect. Up to and including June 27, 
packers must continue to reserve the 
required percentage of tuna and tunalike 
fishes. 


FDO 44 also was amended in other 
respects. The term “canner” is redefined 
to mean the firm or person who is the 
first owner of the canned fish or shell- 
fish, and places on such firm or person 
the responsibility of making the required 
delivery to the Government. This elimi- 
nates the possibility of misunderstanding 
where fish are canned by one firm for 
another. 


To facilitate administration of FDO 
44, the amended order allows a packer a 
margin of tolerance in making deliveries 
to the Food Distribution Administration 
for the Government. For example, in 
making delivery of canned salmon, a 
packer may deliver not less than 54 per 
cent, nor more than 56 per cent. The 
tolerance provision is retroactive, and 
applies to the entire pack of all species, 
including tuna, put up since April 1, 
1943. 

Under the amended order the Food 
Distribution Administration continues to 
be the sole purchasing agent for all 
canned fish under the reservation order. 
With the present reservation program, 
it is expected that all of the Govern- 
ment’s requirements for canned fish from 
the 1943 pack will be met. 


MORE ON TUNA LABELING 


Supplementing a previous announce- 
ment that the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration had indicated that it would sanc- 
tion, during the period of the war 
emergency, use of the words “Packed in 
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Cottonseed and/or Soya Bean and/or 
Corn Oil” on canned tuna labels, 
National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association this week advises: 

“Further discussion with Dr. Elliott 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
indicates that the Administration will 
not object to the following statement: 
‘Packed in Vegetable Oil,’ used instead 
of the above quoted alternative method 
of labeling, if, of course, the packing 
ingredient is in fact a vegetable oil. This 
position of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is based on the fact that with 
possible shortages of oils continually 
impending, it is entirely possible that if 
the alternative statement were used, 
none of the three oils mentioned would 
be available at the time of packing. It 
would, therefore, be unwise to condemn 
a slightly broader statement, which in 
any event, if true, would cover any 
vegetable oil used as a packing in- 
gredient.” 


GLASS ORDER EXEMPTS 
FOOD CONTAINERS 


Steps were taken by the War Produc- 
tion Board June 30 to restrict certain 
demands for new glass containers to 
assure an adequate supply of containers 
for foods and drugs during the peak 
packing season this summer. 

Under Order L-103-b, effective July 1, 
1943, WPB places a four-month quota 
on the number of new glass containers 
which a user may accept, have manufac- 
tured, or have set aside for his account 
for packing several classes of specified 
chemicals (household and_ industrial 
supply), beverages and various other 
products. 

The restrictions do not apply to con- 
tainers for the food and drug products 
listed in Schedules I and II of Conser- 
vation Order M-104 (Closures for Glass 
Containers). Those listings include such 
products as fruits, vegetables, meat and 
meat products, milk and dairy products, 
soups, baby foods, rubbing alcohol, blood 
plasma, liniments, lotions, ointments, 
soaps, and powders. 


At present, demand for glass contain- 
ers is exceeding the ability of the glass 
industry to produce by more than 20 per 
cent. This demand has been stimulated 
by the use of glass for packing the num- 
ber of products formerly packed in tin. 
Large quantities of glass will be needed 
for packing food during the peak season 
this summer. 


CANNED WHITE POTATOES 


OPA, June 29, exempted from price 
control, sales of canned white potatoes 
to Government Procurement Agencies. 
As a tin conservation measure no white 
potatoes may be packed in cans except 
for sales to Government agencies. The 
product had been previously priced under 
GMPR. The action was taken through 
Amendment No. 19 to Supplementary 
Regulation 1, effective as of June 28. 


ARTICHOKE HEARTS EXEMPT 


Artichoke hearts in wine vinegar were 
exempted from price control June 24 by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

The action was taken through Amend- 
ment No. 15 to Revised Supplementary 
Regulation No. 1 to the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation because the solu- 
tion of mechanical pricing problems 
would involve time and effort out of all 
proportion to the importance of the 
commodity. 

The amendment became effective June 
30, 1943. 


SPICE QUOTAS REDUCED 


Reduction in the quotas of pepper and 
cinnamon available to packers, receivers 
and industrial users for the third quarter 
of 1943 was ordered June 29th day the 
War Food Administration. 

Black and white pepper quotas were 
reduced to 40 per cent of the base period, 
compared to 60 per cent last quarter, 
and cassia—or cinnamon—to 35 per cent, 
compared to 40. The base period in each 
case is the corresponding quarter of 1941. 
Quotas for other restricted spices remain 
unchanged—cloves 90 per cent, ginger 
100 per cent, mace 40 per cent, nutmeg 
60 per cent and allspice 115 per cent. 


RING THE DOOR BELLS! 


In a letter to the membership, A. F. 
Dreyer, secretary of the Indiana Canners 
Association, says: 

LABOR—If you have not already done 
so, organize your county or area to 
work on labor supply. This should in- 
clude county agents, superintendents of 
schools, civic and religious organizations, 
business men, and farmers. 


Start now and get co-operation from 
local school authorities to defer the 
opening of schools. Recent legislation 
makes this possible. 

Make a complete survey of town and 
community for available help — men, 
women, boys, and girls. 


Keep in touch with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. They can help you. 


When people apply for work, men or 
women, boys or girls—many of whom 
have never worked before and don’t have 
to—show them how to do the work, and 
really help them. Make working condi- 
tions as good as possible. Sanitation 
should be satisfactory. Provide them 
with good drinking water, fountain sys- 
tem. Furnish them a cool, clean place 
for lunch hour. 

Appreciate people who come out to 
help, and show your appreciation by 
helping them understand their work, 
which will make it easier for them, and 
they can do a better job for you. 

It is not advocated to make your fac- 
tory a Church or Sunday School, but if, 
you want good help to stay with you, 
your factory must be a fit place for men 
and women to work. 
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For many years we have been 
co-operating with the Pea and 
Lima Bean Canners, furnishing 
efficient hulling equipment to 
meet the needs of today and an- 
ticipating the needs of tomor- 
row. 


Now another ‘‘tomorrow’”’ has 
arrived. Its needs are pressing. 
The success with which the Can- 
ning Industry is meeting these 
needs is proof enough that our 
yesterday’s preparation was and 


will continue to be of much 
help. 


MACHINE CO. 


KEWAUNEE. WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 ° Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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Douglas Guardian Keeps 
Inventory Dollars Working 


Put your Stock Piles to Work 


War conditions have complicated inventory control, also storage 
and shipping procedure, for canners and packers. Many have 
experienced the need for increased working capital. Field Ware- 
housing has helped to solve these problems. 


Should the current season find your storage capacity glut- 
ted with stock on which shipping instructions are delayed 
or indefinite, our Field Warehousing service will readily 
provide the basis for needed funds. 


Our help in inventory control guards against loss and 
waste. This one detail of Douglas-Guardian service has 
been described as worth the en- 
tire cost. Glad to supply you 
complete information. 


FREE:— Write for pamphlet “How to Solve a 
Difficult Financial Problem”. Compares two 
bank statements Before” and “After” Douglas- 
Guardian Service. Very interesting and in- 
formative. 


Douglas- Guardian 
Warehouse Corporation 


Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service 
Suite 1104, -102 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
118 No. Front St., New Orleans, La. 


Atlanta, Ga., Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal. Cleveland, O. 
New York, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Springfield, Mo. Easton, Md. Portland, Ore. Tampa, Fla. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Rochester, N. Y. 
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PICKLE SUPPLIES LOWER 


National Association Terms Closure Order 
Discriminatory—To Investigate 
Ceiling Prices 


Supplies of pickles for civilian con- 
sumption will be somewhat lower this 
year than last, according to estimates 
based on statistics compiled by the 
National Pickle Packers Association, and 
given in a report presented at the regu- 
lar mid-year meeting held in Chicago on 
June 23. Labor shortages on the farms 
is one of the factors causing a consider- 
able drop in the acreage planted to cu- 
cumbers for processing into pickles. Total 
acreage indicated for the entire country 
this year is about 77,714, as compared 
with 123,720 acres last year. This will 
mean a yield of just over 6,000,000 bush- 
els as compared with something over 
8,000,000 bushels last year. 

A better showing and a greater yield 
of cucumbers for pickles might have 
been made, according to the association, 
if Government agencies had understood 
the importance of putting through their 
favorable rulings toward the pickle in- 
dustry earlier, more promptly, and more 
comprehensively. As matters stand, de- 
lays in making rulings created uncer- 
tainty and caused many farmers to put 
in other crops. 

The average monthly consumption of 
pickles for the period from October 1, 
1942, to June 1, 1943, was shown by the 
association to be 648,665 bushels, an in- 
crease of 59,529 bushels over the aver- 
age monthly consumption for the corre- 
sponding period from October 1, 1941, to 
June 1, 1942. 


PROTEST CLOSURE ORDER 


At its mid-year meeting, the National 
Pickle Packers Association made a vigor- 
ous protest against recent restrictions 
placed by the WPB on the use of rubber 
gasket metal closures. According to the 
WPB ruling such closures could be pur- 
chased and used for the 1943 crop of 
fresh pack pickles only to the extent that 
petitioning members of the industry do 
not have available tank space to pack all 
the cucumbers they receive. Such re- 
strictions, the association contended, are 
discriminatory as they prevent estab- 
lished firms from meeting competition of 
other firms which have never attempted 
to provide tankage for all their crops. 
The association requested the release of 
rubber gasket metal closures for the 
1943 pack of overnight dills and cucum- 
ber pickles to all packers alike, irrespec- 
tive of tank capacity. 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
CEILINGS 


A committee to investigate present 
price ceilings on pickles was appointed 
in accordance with a resolution passed 
at the meeting. The committee also will 
consider the advisability of asking for 
relief from present price ceilings should 
its investigation show that such relief 
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is necessary, and its findings will be re- 
ported to the board of directors of the 
association for whatever further action 
is found necessary. Included on the com- 
mittee are Earl Price, Chicago, chair- 
man; Wm. S. Cooke, Toledo, Ohio; Wm. 
H. Knox, Jackson, Mich.; H. F. Carson, 
Dallas, Texas; F. O. Brown, Chicago; 
M. E. Wangenheim, Jr., San Francisco; 
Edward Guggenheimer, Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Charles F. Cates, Faison, 
N. C.; C. L. Rumberger, Pittsburgh. 


PICKLE CEILINGS TO REFLECT 
HIGHER COSTS 


Price ceilings for the 1943 pack of 
pickles will be established soon at levels 
sufficiently over those for 1942 to permit 
processors to pay cucumber growers an 
average of 25 cents per bushel over pre- 
vailing 1942 prices, the OPA announced 
June 29. 


The increase is mandatory under the 
terms of the amended Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, which requires that 
maximum prices on agricultural com- 
modities be established so as to reflect 
to the grower the higher of either parity 
or the highest price between January 1 
and September 15, 1942. In this instance, 
the higher is parity. 

To maintain a customary differential 
in payments to the growers, the increase 
is applicable to each district, variety, 
size and quality. The average United 
States grower price during the 1942 sea- 
son was 80 cents per bushel. Cucumbers 
are grown in practically every State in 
the country with a heavy concentration 
in California, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, North Carolina and Virginia. 

Retailers and wholesalers will be al- 
lowed to calculate new maximum prices 
based on these higher costs. 


CORN PROCESSING PLANTS 
CLOSE. 


The continued and _ unprecedented 
scarcity of corn supplies at the terminal 
markets necessitated the closing of three 
of the largest corn refining plants manu- 
facturing starches, syrups, dextrose and 
other products of corn. 


First to shut down was the Pekin plant 
of the Corn Products Refining Company 
at Pekin, Illinois, with a daily grinding 
capacity of 60,000 bushels of corn and 
employing 1,200 workers. This plant 
closed Monday, June 21st. It was fol- 
lowed four days later by the shut-down 
of the American Maize-Products Com- 
pany plant, located at Roby, Indiana, 
just outside of Chicago, and then by the 
closing of the Clinton Company plant at 
Clinton, Iowa. Each of the two employs 
about one thousand workers and each 
has a daily corn grinding capacity of 
40,000 bushels. 

These three plant shut-downs account 
for about one-third of the corn refining 
industry’s total productive capacity, ac- 


cording to the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, and they represent a serious 
threat to the availability of dextrose, 
syrups and starches. Some of the many 
divisions of the canning industry are 
large users of these products. 


In New York executives of the indus- 
try saw one or two cheerful aspects in 
this otherwise gloomy situation. They 
expressed the belief that the government 
representatives now recognize the fact 
that the output of the corn refining 
plants is vitally needed in the war effort 
and that unless the necessary corn sup- 
plies are found the execution of many 
important war contracts may be seri- 
ously hampered. Furthermore, since the 
corn supplies needed are only a small 
fraction of the total corn crop—last 
year’s corn grind of 130,000,000 bushels 
was only four per cent of the total corn 
crop of 3,200,000,009 bushels—they are 
hopeful that adequate supplies may be 
found without great delay and without 
disruption of the current over-all corn 
situation. 


CORN STOCKS IN ELEVATOR 
REQUISITIONED 


The WFA announced that it is requi- 
sitioning the corn stocks in 96 Mid- 
Western terminal elevators in a further 
effort to break the distribution jam that 
has prevented vital corn processing 
plants from obtaining supplies with 
which to produce feed and industrial 
products essential to the war effort. The 
requisitions are expected to result in 
Government procurement of a supply of 
corn sufficient to meet immediate indus- 
trial needs. The supply thus obtained 
will be allocated by the WFA under a 
plan yet unannounced. The release lists 
locations of the elevators on which requi- 
sitions are being served. Corn in these 
elevators is being requisitioned regard- 
less of previous contracts. Corn users 
have been unable to obtain urgently 
needed supplies. Corn owners for some 
time have been reluctant to sell sufficient 
corn to supply the needs of processors, 
feed mixers, and feeders, with the result 
that some users have had to close oper- 
ations, and others have only enough to 
last a few days. The release reviews 
previous efforts to make corn available, 
and outlines procedure for warehouse- 


men and corn owners who will be paid 
by CCC. 


HERB LEWIS WITH 
CONTINENTAL CAN 


Herbert L. Lewis, for the past several 
years associated with Food Machinery 
Corporation as sales engineer, has joined 
the Continental Can Company’s Balti- 
more organization. Mr. Lewis’ entire 
business experience has been in connec- 
tion with the canning industry, and in 
addition to canning machinery sales and 
service, also includes can manufacturing 
and cannery operations. 
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This machine, too, is “‘In The Service,” producing 
munitions to help provide the allied armies with 
the best fighting equipment in the world. After 
Victory, this machine will again produce the 
best canning machinery to help American Food 
Producers feed the world. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 
Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING 


MODERN 
DESIGNS 


HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


Ask for explanation 


IEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


DES! | 

Sant THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
‘“*The Original Grader House’”’ 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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A LESSON IN WAR-TIME SELLING 


A well planned dealer-help campaign analyzed with special emphasis on unusual details 
and how the smaller operator may adopt the plan—By BETTER PROFITS 


To our desk comes Libby’s Electro and 
Mat Catalogue for 1943. It’s so com- 
plete you will be interested in a discus- 
sion of it. Never mind if you will not 
attempt anything so elaborate, Libby 
follows principles in its preparation that 
we might all follow to our advantage and 
that of our coustomers. Volumes have 
been written in technical journals, repre- 
sentatives have implored principals over 
the years to furnish them with up-to-date 
illustrations of mats and electros avail- 
able for general distribution and, too, 
too often all suggestions and requests go 
unheeded. In the months since Pearl 
Harbor, Libby has been most aggressive 
in furnishing useable dealers’ helps to 
the trade and our hats are off to them 
again for the catalogue. 


A giant reproduction of the Libby 
characteristic can adorns the front page 
in color. There are 24 inside pages and 
the back cover page is pocketed to pro- 
vide an envelope for future additions 
to the current catalogue. Its use is 
prompted by the inclusion of a first-class 
permit mailing card asking that all fu- 
ture supplement sheets of electro and 
mat illustrations be sent free. After 
these cards have been received in Chicago 
and classified, filed and catalogued the 
company will have an accurate picture 
of those customers concerned with the 
helps Libby will furnish to help promote 
the sale of their line. 


A page of instructions for using the 
catalogue first meets the eye. Nine 
major classifications have been arranged 
and three miscellaneous groupings. The 
attention is called to pages 22, 23, and 
24, groups of timely headings for dis- 
tributors advertising. Later we will dis- 
cuss briefly these headings or some of 
them and check against generally accept- 
ed suggestions at present for timely ads. 
The page of explanations is followed by 
the general index making the use of the 
catalogue a simple and speedy matter. 
Before the index, however, we find a 
page of admonitions against tearing or 
cutting the catalogue when a paste in 
lay-out is needed. Eleven paste-up sheets 
of electro illustrations are listed by stock 
number and readers are urged to make 
use of these instead of mutilating the 
main catalogue itself. 


LAYOUT 


I want to register here a work of 
commendation for the accuracy with 
which layouts have been arranged by 
column widths and inches. Nothing 
makes a lay-out man quite as sore at the 
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world in general and a manufacturers 
representative in particular as the fur- 
nishing of electros or mats that spread 
all over the page without regard to the 
basic size of any ad and the necessary 
restrictions on any ad if it is to appear 
as the balanced part of the whole. An- 
other word of commendation, too, for the 
absence in the twenty-four pages of lay- 
outs of immense reverse plate ads that 
overshadow any adjoining copy. I 
know advertising men some times de- 
liberately prepare such cuts, hoping they 
will be used and accomplish the pur- 
pose in mind when made. The fact is, 
however, they are generally accepted 
from a representative, looked over and 
finally thrown away without any use 
being made of them. 


CUTS 


Looking over the pages of the cata- 
logue one by one, you are impressed that 
basically Libby wants to show correct 
representations of their packages, labels 
and advertising. Knowing the many dif- 
ferent sizes of copy to be used by local 
distributors, naturally these package cuts 
are of varying size and in a wide enough 
range so that the average customer will 
have little difficulty in finding a cut 
meeting his needs exactly. It is noted 
here that all cuts fit nicely into inches 
in any ad. For fear readers will not 
realize why I am so impressed with the 
sizes of these electros illustrated, please 
bear in mind that the basic unit of an 
ad is the column inch, that is, a space two 
inches wide and one inch deep. As long 
as a cut fits in such a space or any mul- 
tiple of it and does not spread all over, 
necessitating reduction in the printing 
plant and the making of a new electro, 
layout and make-up men alike welcome 
them. Let’s all remember this when we 
order electros. Too many advertisers 
are so forgetful! 


RECIPES 


Two pages are given up to mats of 
recipes with appropriate cut headings 
and captions. Right now, more than 
ever, recipes play a fine part in attention 
compelling ads. Investigation shows that 
recipes draw readers interest as almost 
nothing else. The head of Libby’s adver- 
tising department knows this and has 
arranged his cut book accordingly. Catch 
some of the captions, “Whipped Evapo- 
rated Milk,” “Honey Milk Shake,” “Span- 
ish Fruit Cream,” and so on. You can 
see from these samples that the captions 
are timely and attention provoking. Make 
yours the same sort! 


HEADINGS 


Getting into the pages of headings, we 
find that Libby are indeed timely with 
their suggestions. “Food Fights, Too,” 
“Allies, Victory and Nutrition,” “Shop 
Early in the Day,” “Quality Not Ra- 
tioned.” This latter caption carries 
illustrations of food ration stamps. You 
know it was decided a year ago that 
advertising to be most effective in war- 
time should tie as directly as possible to 
the war effort, either at home or at the 
front. Libby does this nicely and are 
to be praised. You say this is all right 
for Libby but that you are far too small, 
that your efforts need only be keyed to 
local distributors and you will be doing 
all you need to. That may be true, but 
all you need do toward moving goods at 
present need be but a precious little, all 
that you may do toward establishing a 
— basis for post-war business is a 
ot. 


TIE-INS 


Up in Wisconsin a paper mill used to 
furnish lay-outs of mats and electros 
available to advertisers and also fur- 
nished a lot of advertising and merchan- 
dising support to dealers by means of 
local twenty-four sheet billboards as well 
as national advertising in newspapers 
and magazines. The advertising manager 
of a co-operative voluntary advertising 
group, in an attempt to tie in with local 
national advertising, took a car card size 
reproduction of a twenty-four sheet bill- 
board and had a two-inch four-column 
head cut for a newspaper ad made from 
it. The national advertising department 
of the paper mill caught the idea. When 
the next lot of bill-board copy was made 
ready it was tied in with national ad- 
vertising and all dealers’ electros made 
along the same lines. As a consequence, 
all advertising of this mill, from the 
largest piece to the ad of the smalicst 
retail dealer all tie in with one another. 
Very effective. 


PUTTING THE PLAN TO WORK 


If you do any advertising at all, you 
are anxious to have your retail dealc:s 
follow suit. In a smaller way, follow 
the lead of Libby. First and foremost 
will come the preparation of a few el:-- 
tros and mats, more mats than electr«s 
by three to one, of your labels and pac'- 
ages. You need not go further in fur- 
nishing this sort of dealers helps if you 
are limited by the pocketbook squeez°, 
but you should have cuts of your pack- 
ages no matter how small your output. 
Advertising in black and white starts 
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with cuts. Then have a printer proof 
them and if you wish to keep expenses 
to a minimum, simply send a proof sheet 
or two to every dealer and representa- 
tive after you have identified each proof 
with a letter or number. Ask dealers to 
order by number and there you are. 
Suppose you are so small you know 
nothing of electrotypes, cuts or mats. 
You are still large enough to have a 
single largest customer. This customer, 
if he is in any kind of a business, does 
newspaper advertising. As a newspaper 
advertiser he is entitled to a certain 
amount of service from his newspaper 
and generally this includes all art work. 
If it does in your case, have your cus- 
tomer get a half-dozen mats of any ads 
he has run and supply them to you. You 
may pay him for them, of course, but 
you are at last started on the road fol- 
lowed so successfully by many canners. 


Your products are adaptable to war- | 


time menus, many are using them in 
various ways unknown to many others. 
Gather a number of recipes, make the 
electros of your product, have a catchy 
phrase caption each, and again have 
simple proof sheets run of the material 
you have available, the fact the receipes 
are simply set in type does not prevent 
your having proof sheets made, the ma- 
terial is presented much more effectively 
in this manner. Outlined are two simple 
ways in which you can furnish dealers 
helps, no matter how small your business, 
and by so doing, eventually increase your 
sales and profits. 


LEAGUE ELECTS 


At the annual meeting of the Canners 
League of California held at the Fair- 
mont Hotel June 25, the following direc- 
tors were elected for a term of two years: 
Vincent Davi, Western California Can- 
ners; A. W. Eames, California Packing 
Corporation; G. A. Filice, Filice & Per- 
velli Canning Company, Inc.; Orlin C. 
Harter, Harter Packing Company; Carl 
N. Lovegren, Canners League of Califor- 
nia; G. N. Pfarr, Tri-Valley Packing 
\ssociation; E. Powers, Manteca Can- 
ning Company; F. S. Wyatt, Elmhurst 
Packers, Inc. 


The incumbent directors are: E. E. 
Chase, Jr., Chevy Chase Company; W. 
A. Gellersen, Libby, McNeill & Libby; 
}. A. Owen, Pratt-Low Preserving Com- 
vany; R. L. Pratt, California Packing 
‘orporation; E. N. Richmond, Richmond- 
‘hase Company; Emil Rutz, Schuckl & 
‘‘ompany, Inc.; M. E. Wangenheim, Cali- 
‘ornia Conserving Company, Inc. 

At the Board meeting, held subsequent 
o the annual meeting, the following offi- 
‘ers were elected: President, Carl N. 
ovegren; Vice-Presidents, A. W. Eames 
(California Packing Corporation) ; H. E. 
Gray (Barron-Gray Packing Company), 
Preston McKinney, W. E. Everts; Treas- 
urer, A. R. Plummer (Kings County 


Packing Co.); Secretary, Sylvia Kemp- 
con, 
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TUCKER MOVES 


The Irwin R. Tucker Company, promi- 
nent. Chicago food brokers, have moved 
their offices from the ninth floor at 308 
West Washington Street to much larger 
space on the thirteenth floor of the same 
building. Unfortunately, the address of 
the Tucker organization was mistakenly 
stated as “307 West Washington Street” 
in the company’s advertisement which 
appears on page 207 of the 1943 Al- 
manac. It is suggested that the address 
be changed to “308” for future reference 
in case you may need the aggressive 
sales services and promotional activities 
Tucker organization at a later 

ate. 


MISSION LEASES GRECO PLANT 


Mission Valley Canning Company has 
leased the Greco Canning Company plant 
at San Jose effective as of July 1. The 
Greco labels will be continued with the 
Mission Valley Canning Company identi- 
fied as distributors. All unfilled sales 
and growers’ contracts have been as- 
signed to the Mission Valley Canning 
Company. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL GETS 
“E” AWARD 
Crosse & Blackwell Company of Balti- 
more is the first canner and food manu- 
facturer in the State of Maryland to 
receive the Army-Navy “E” Award. 


forever! 
is today’s need! 


lowered man hours 


Go CRC 


We Must Pack More Food 
To Keep Them Flying 


Old methods involving excessive use of labor are out 
More and more production in less man hours 


CRCO Labor Saving Equipment for Canners is the 
answer . . . more production . . . better quality ... 


Plan now for your next pack. 
order in early. 


all the way. 


Company, Incorporated 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Branch Office and Wareh , Columb Wis. 
REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., 
Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, Utah; Jas. Q. 
Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, 
Fla.; W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada; L. C. Osborn, 
Harlingen, Texas. 


Get your equipment 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Wait Until We Can See What Congress 

Did—A Canner Writes the Market—Some 

Canners Functioning—lIf All Brakes Are 
Thrown Off? 


THE MARKET—If the entire 
canned foods market is not com- 
pletely stymied as this is written, 
we can’t imagine how it ever will 
be. To attempt to unravel or ex- 
plain the action of Congress in the 
closing hours of June would be 
foolhardy in the extreme: (a) for 
neither House nor Senate members 
seem to understand what was done 
or intended in the bill they passed, 
and (b) since many if not all in 
this industry seemed strenuously 
opposed to subsidies, wait until the 
smoke or fog created by Congress 
in the passage of this bill clears 
away, and maybe we can then see 
what we have. 

In the meantime, how can any 
operation in the canned foods mar- 
ket be definitely attempted? Here 
is what one well known, and promi- 
nent, Pennsylvania canner wrote to 
each one of his brokers and dis- 
tributors under date of June 29th. 
We reproduce it because it would 
seem to size up the market situa- 
tion quite well. This was before 
the Congressional action of June 
30th. Here it is: 


“It is with a great deal of 
reluctance that I send you this 
letter. You know that the 
food situation is terribly mud- 
dled. Among the many things 
that make it difficult for us to 
operate is the price factor. At 
this writing we, as well as 
many other canners, do not 
have satisfactory ceiling prices 
to sell at. Should we attempt 
to sell at the preliminary an- 
nounced ceiling prices apply- 
ing to stringless beans and to- 
matoes, we would definitely do 
so at a loss. We do not know 
when proper ceiling prices will 
be available. 
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We have started to pack 
stringless beans. We are 
packing each day and are put- 
ting the merchandise in our 
warehouse. We will be forced 
to keep this merchandise in 
our warehouse until such time 
that we can see the light of 
day as applied to costs and 
permissible selling prices. 


The announcement by the 
Government Agencies of sub- 
sidy payments or incentive 
payments for increased raw 
crops, as well as other ‘prom- 
ises’ of a beneficent Govern- 
ment “if and when” promises 
have been repudiated. Sorry 
to say we have lost a bit of 
confidence. As a few illustra- 
tions: the U.S.D.A. named 
support prices on _ stringless 
beans at $90.00 per ton. Last 
year we paid $55.00. The 
U.S.D.A. promised that the 
increase would be paid to the 
processors to pay over to 
the growers such increase. 
Through the CCC plan of pur- 
chase and resale the full in- 
crease will not be paid—only 
a part—to the extent that we 
would suffer a loss of $14.50 
per ton on each ton of beans 
we receive from our contract- 
ed growers. Labor has in- 
creased from an average of 
40 cents per hour in 1942 to 
an average of 55 cents thus 
far with the season only start- 
ing. Many other factors too 
numerous to mention here 
bring us increased costs. A 
comparison of ceiling prices 
as established in 1942 by OPA 
with those thus far announced 
for 1943 will immediately re- 
veal the serious situation in 
which we now live. 

We must, therefore, advise 
you that we will not ship any 
of the memorandum orders 
that you have submitted until 
such time as the picture clears. 
From the little bit that we 


know about the situation and 
the little experience that I 
have had with Washington 
Agencies, it appears that it 
may be months before we will 
make any shipments. You 
will please, therefore, advise 
those buyers for whom you 
have sent us memorandum 
orders of this information. 
We ask you to contact them 
and tell them the story as you 
know it. 

So that they might have 
some direct word from us we 
are sending to each one of 
those buyers a copy of this 
letter.” 


Despite this, some canners are 
shipping out some of their early 
packs, with the understanding that 
the prices will be adjusted later, 
when known. Just how or if they 
are billing the goods, we cannot 
say. But this would relieve ware- 
house space, and give more confi- 
dence to the buyers who are more 
anxious for goods than ever, since 
the indications of lessened packs 
fills them with fear. 


Of course there may come out of 
this Congressional muddle—and it 
looks very much as if that was the 
objective—that all restraints on 
prices, from. growers to retailers, 
will be thrown overboard, and the 
market left to take its head. On 
all but canning crops the growers 
are doing that right now, as wit- 
ness the growers’ prices on straw- 
berries, in crates at the side of the 
fields, on the prices of early water- 
melons, quoted in the wholesal 
market at $1 to $3 per piece. Anc 
they are surely not light in the 
prices on canning crops of fruits, 
berries and whatever was not in- 
cluded under “support” prices. 
And now that these supports are 
knocked out it becomes a case of: 
“The more we said woe, they said 
let ’er go, and the prices went a 
little bit higher.” 
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WORE THAN EVER BEFORE YOU 
EED THE SPEED AND ECONOMY. 


BEAN CUT TER 


MACHINERY 
CORPORATION. 
L ROME, MEW 


MORE PRODUCTION 


WITH LESS MAN POWER 


@ Pulpers that double pulping capacity without additional assistants 
— juice extractors that greatly increase volume of production and 
handle whole scalded tomatoes without coring, eliminating the need for 
many extra workers—cooking coils that increase tank capacity 20 per 
cent, or more—hot break tanks that increase production volume of the 
line and increase yield as well—hot water scalders that handle more 
tomatoes and do a better scalding job—these are some of the Langsen- 
kamp Production Units that will help solve the man-power problem 
for many canners during the coming season. 

Sot only will these and other Langsenkamp Production Units in- 
creise production capacity, but they will contribute to obtaining better 
qu lity of finished products. ‘Their dependability, assured by sturdy 
construction, will make for increased line and plant operating efficiency. 

!.angsenkamp Equipment, now installed, was purchased to obtain 
de nite operating advantages that spread the profit margin. These 
ad. antages, today, are as important to the nation at large as to the in- 
div Jual canner. 


F H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


DIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 
and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


Chicago, Illinois 


LABELS 


ICTORY 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Mr. ‘Barney’ Baruch is now in, 
and ex-President Hoover is hover- 
ing on the rim and we may soon 
have these chief actors back, as 
they were during World War I. 
Their motto, you know, was, “Don’t 
talk price, we need the food.” 


crops—For 18 days we, and 
most sections of the country, had 
sizzling hot weather, well up into 
the 90s. This long run was broken 
this week and Old Boreas did a 
complete back flip, the tempera- 
tures dropping down below 60. It 
is a gay and festive season, and 
seems to portend a visitation upon 
us. 


The sizzling hot weather caught 
some of the pea crop, and over on 
the ’Shore, in those long sandy 
stretches that produce so prolifi- 
cally, the green bean crop was 
badly nipped. They had put in a 
larger acreage than ever, and the 
late start, due to cold and too much 
rain, followed by ideal growing 
weather, brought the crop on in 
fine shape both as to quality and 
quantity ; the quick growth making 
for tenderness, and likewise for top 
yields. But with the turning on 
of the heat, the story ended. Labor 
would have been a difficult problem 
under such circumstances anyway, 
but it was enhanced this time. Just 
as it began to look as if they might 
get a fair supply, and some had 
reached the farms, the bean crop 
on the ’Shore folded up, and they 
had to be returned home. What 
the pack is must remain anyone’s 
guess, but it is rumored that the 
amount of whole beans, and 
fancies is small. Of course, the 
green bean pack of the country is 
not over by any means. There is 
a larger acreage out this season 
than ever, and more canners now 
handle this item than ever before, 
but they will all be needed and we 
hope will not be affected by heat 
and drought, as were those men- 
tioned. 


Pea canning is well underway, 
quite generally all over the coun- 
try, though not at full speed as yet, 
and of course not in some regions 
as yet. But it is on, and will run 
this month, or longer, with prom- 
ise of a good, big pack. And so 
far the quality is fine. 


Canning crops have generally 
made good progress in the better 
weather, and much of the lost time, 
and of the damage done by the 
Mississippi Valley floods, have 
been largely overcome. Good 
growing weather from now on may 
give us a fair output, as everyone 
devoutly hopes. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Demand For Several Times the Possible 
Packs—Old Goods Moving Out—Talked of 
Prices on Tomatoes—Pea Quality Grading 
Progressing but Waiting on Ceilings—Beans 
Selling—Fruit Stocks Low—Cuba Offering 
Pineapple—Fish Demand Always Active. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 1, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—With the can- 
nonading on the home food front 
rivalling in intensity that on some 
of the nation’s battle fronts, the 
eyes of the canned foods trade are 
continually turned toward Wash- 
ington as the barometer of things 
to come marketwise. Meanwhile, 
however, as canners must operate 
when the crops mature, the in- 
dustry is gearing up its operations 
on the 1943 packs, with determina- 
tion of the final selling prices still 
“up in the air.” From the demand 
standpoint, it appears that there 
are orders for two or three cases in 
sight for every case that canners 
will be in position to market this 
year, so the problem will remain 
one of supply rather than mer- 
chandising. 


THE OUTLOOK—The ultimate fate 
of the subsidy program, of course, 
must determine the price levels at 
which distributors will own canned 
foods this season. Meanwhile, 
however, all efforts are being made 
to get the new packs moving into 
distributing channels, even where 
open price contracts must be re- 
sorted to. Notwithstanding the 
fact that canners are insisting that 
sales be made on the basis of ceil- 
ings in effect on the date of ship- 
ment, jobbers are still pressing 
their packers for confirmations, 
and indications are that the buy- 
ing move will continue active as 
long as any goods are in sight in 
first hands. 


TOMATOES—It is understood that 
substantial blocks of the tomatoes 
recently released by the Army con- 
tinued to move into distributing 
channels in the East. Buyers, 
naturally enough, have shown most 
interest in those goods still under 
packers’ labels, and it is quite pos- 
sible that on the tomatoes bearing 
plain black and white labeling 
offerings may ultimately be made 
by the Government direct to dis- 
tributors, rather than through 
canners, as hitherto. In the mean- 
time, the new pack situation is 
coming in for close study. While 
some business has been taken on 
new pack tomatoes in the Tri- 
States on the basis of $1.00 for 
standard 2s, $1.35 for 214s, and 
$4.75 for 10s, packers have speci- 
fied that these are merely “base” 
prices, to which must be added any 
additional remuneration which 
OPA may authorize for the can- 
ners. Reports from the midwest 
indicate that due to lateness of the 
setting out of tomato plants, 
packers are not yet interested in 
making any commitments on the 
new packs. 


PEAS—Reports from the Tri- 
States indicate that AMA grading 
is proceeding at a_ satisfactory 
pace, but as yet only limited quan- 
tities of new pack Alaskas have 
moved to distributors, owing to 
price uncertainty. Packers are 
understood to already have on 
hand commitments for the sale of 
a large part of the peas which they 
will be in position to deliver to the 
civilian trade, and buyers are 
anxiously endeavoring to make ad- 
ditional contracts, particularly on 
10s, which look to be in short 
supply, insofar as the commercial 
trade is concerned. Reports from 
Wisconsin are to the effect that the 
pack of Alaskas has gotten a good 
start, with canners using various 
expedients, including the tempo- 
rary hiring of troops, to make 
their packs. The difficulty which 
buyers are encountering in placing 
orders for new pack Wisconsin 
peas, for example, is indicated by 
the fact that many orders are be- 
ing placed on the basis of “car of 
peas,” with the trade willing to 


take either Alaska or Sweets. 
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BEANS—Considerable buying in- 
terest is reported in new pack 
southern beans, with current re- 
ports indicating that the yield in 
the Tri-States may prove dis- 
appointing. Canners have accepted 
some business on 2s on the basis 
of $1.05 for standard ungraded, 
and $1.40 for fancy green French 
style, with 10s at $5.25 for stan- 
dard ungraded and $6.00 for extra 
standard cut flat beans. 


cITRUS—Unsold stocks held by 
both Florida and Texas canners 
are steadily dwindling under con- 
tinued buying of fancy grade at 
full ceiling price levels. Some 
offerings of standard unsweetened 
were reported from Florida during 
the week on the basis of $1.0714 
for 2s and $2.45 for 46-ounce, 
while Texas canners quote stan- 
dard unsweetened 2s at $1.0214. 
With the fresh grapefruit season 
tapering off, jobbers report, con- 
sumer demand for the canned juice 
is showing steady improvement, 
stimulated by recent modifications 
of point values for the product. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Trading in 
California canned fruits, both on 
resale on spot, and for cannery 
shipment, has been extremely quiet 
during the week. Feature of the 
market was release by Canners’ 
League of California of data show- 
ing unsold stocks of principal 
canned fruits in canners’ hands as 
of June 1, this year, and the same 
date in 1942, as follows: 


Cases, Basis 214 


6-1-’43 6-1-42 
Apricots ............ 11,371 206,000 
Cherries ............ 1,775 14,752 
19,258 157,250 
Free Peaches .... 5,271 102,127 
Cling Peaches.... 39,320 418,176 
Fruits for Salad 4,893 16,683 
Fruit Cocktail.... 11,892 280,401 


MORE PINEAPPLE OFFERED— 
Cuban producers were offering 


canned pineapple in better volume 
this week, quoting the market on 
the basis of $2.00 per dozen for 
2s, crushed in syrup, $2.50 for 
214s, and $8.80 for 10s, all f.o.b. 
Havana, freight, insurance, and 
duty for buyer’s account. Cuban 
canned pineapple and pineapple 
juice this week were returned to 
GMPR for pricing in this country, 
through removing these products 
from regulations 237 and 238, and 
returning them to GMPR, which 
controlled their pricing prior to 
May 17, 1943. 


CANNED FISH—Demand for new 
pack Maine sardines continued ac- 
tive here throughout the week, 
with only small releases from can- 


‘ners, and the pack running light. 


Canned sea mussels are being 
packed in larger volume at Maine 
canneries, and are meeting with a 
ready sale. Distributors are await- 
ing the first offerings of canned 
menhaden, which will come on the 
market as “Silver Herring.” Re- 
sale salmon is a thing of the past 
here, and no _ replacements of 
Alaska salmon are looked for for 
several months. Shrimp and oysters 
virtually cleared from first hands. 
Latest reports from Canada indi- 
cate that lobster shipments will be 
further delayed, with canners’ 
price views still on the rise. 


UNCLE SAM THE BUYER? 


Widespread industry interest has been 
aroused by Washington reports indicat- 
ing that the Government may purchase 
the entire pack of canned foods in 1944 
for resale to the trade, for.the obvious 
purpose of holding down prices thru 
elimination of excessive profits and at 
the same time assuring the farmer of 
returns sufficient to encourage maximum 
production. 


The purchase and resale program, it 
is indicated, would be made operative 
this year were.it not for the fact that 
time would not permit the completion 
of essential details. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Unsold Spot Stocks Very Low—Government 
Probably Owns the “Sold But Not De- 
livered’’ Stocks—Except on Tomatoes— 
Some Spinach Moving — Asparagus Still 
Waits on Ceilings—Pea Crop in Good 
Shape, Canning Begins—Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, July 1, 1943. 


SPOT STOCKS—One of the most 
important functions of the Can- 
ners League of California is the 
compilation of accurate statistics 
of pack figures. In recent years 
this has been supplemented by 
carryover figures, compiled as of 
January 1 and June 1, the latter 
representing the beginning of the 
new pack year. These reports not 
only list total stock on hand, sold 
and unsold, but the unsold stock 
as well, and this is carried out into 
can sizes in detail. Figures cover- 
ing fruit and tomato and tomato 
products carryovers as of June 1 
have just been released. 


The fruit carryover covering 
stocks on hand and stocks unsold 
is exclusive of goods sold to the 
Government. The cling peach, 
fruits for salad and fruit cocktail 
totals were compiled by the Can- 
ning Peach Advisory Board and all 
others were compiled by the Can- 
ners League of California. Reports 
were had from all but one canner 
and a careful estimate was made 
of his stocks. In the totals which 
follow, fruits have been figured on 
a No. 214s basis. Total stocks of 
apricots on hand, sold and unsold, 
were 102,679 cases, of which 11,- 
371 cases were unsold; cherries 
were 4,593 cases, of which 1,775 
cases were unsold; pears, 159,498 
cases, of which 19,258 were unsold; 
freestone peaches, 62,708 cases, of 
which 5,271 cases were unsold; 
cling peaches, 767,604 cases, of 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


THe Company Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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which 39,320 were unsold; fruits 
for salad, 80,648 cases, of which 
4,983 were unsold, and fruit cock- 
tail, 238,975 cases, of which 11,892 
were unsold. 

Along with these figures were 
presented the movement and sales 
situation for the crop year, June 
1, 1942, to June 1, 1943, along with 
figures for the previous crop year 
for comparison. It is pointed out 
that since the total stocks on hand 
as of June 1, 1942, and June 1, 
1943, exclude goods sold to the Gov- 
ernment, the movement figures for 
the period include sales to the Gov- 
ernment whether actually moved 
or not. 

Sales of canned apricots during 
the 1942-1943 period were 3,193,- 
059 cases, against 4,037,045 cases 
in 1941-1942; cherries were 319,- 
575, against 176,239; pears were 
2,031,304, against 1,973,544; free- 
stone peaches 1,185,527, 
against 2,146,488; cling peaches 
were 13,280,570, against 10,484,- 
464; fruits for salad were 581,537, 
against 734,846, and fruit cocktail, 
5,828,864, against 5,080,826. 

Movement of these fruits for the 
1942-1943 crop year, compared 
with the previous year were: 
Apricots, 3,171,658, against 4,065,- 
398; cherries, 317,603, against 
179,766; pears, 1,978,023, against 
1,987,473; freestone peaches, 
1,190,979, against 2,160,875; cling 
peaches, 12,925,884, against 10,- 
568,629; fruits for salad, 535,272, 
against 768,702, and fruit cocktail, 
5,974,518, against 5,031,058. 

Stocks of tomatoes and tomato 
products are in actual cases and 
are exclusive of tomato paste, fig- 
ures on which are not compiled. 
The totals are exclusive of goods 
that have been sold to the Govern- 
ment. Stocks of tomatoes on hand, 
sold and unsold, were 309,713 
cases, all of which were round to- 
matoes, with the exception of 5,492 
cases of Italian tomatoes. Unsold 
were 52,475 cases, of which 57 
cases were Italian tomatoes. The 
total stock of tomato products, sold 
and unsold, amounted to 1,290,047 
cases, of which 283,216 cases were 
unsold. This was made up of 
540,562 cases of temato juice, of 
which 102,951 cases were unsold; 
tomato puree, 90,793, with 58,140 
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unsold ; tomato catsup, 16,588, with 
4,050 unsold; tomato sauce, includ- 
ing hot sauce, 556,832, with 70,201 
unsold, and other tomato products, 
not including paste, 85,272, with 
47,874 unsold. 

The movement of canned toma- 
toes during the crop year June 1, 
1942, to June 1, 1943, amounted to 
5,851,124 cases, with sales during 
the period amounting to 5,811,228 
cases. During the previous crop 
year the movement and sales were 
7,089,402 cases and_ 6,720,872 
cases, respectively. During the 
1942-1943 period the movement of 
tomato products totaled 8,816,103 
cases, against sales of 9,105,290 
cases. During the previous year 
the movement and sales were 7,- 
975,665 cases and 7,920,068 cases, 
respectively. 


LIMITATIONS—Canners are inter- 
ested in the information that comes 
out of Washington this week to the 
effect that ceiling prices will be 
established for both fresh and 
processed peaches and pears pro- 
duced on the Pacific Coast this 
season, with limits to the amounts 
of these fruits that may be sold in 
the fresh form. At this writing 
more than 2,500 growers of cling 
peaches and 49 canners are giving 
consideration to a California State 
marketing order which would per- 
mit the canning of No. 2 as well as 
No. 1 fruit. Grades under which 
Bartlett pears may be delivered to 
canneries are to be considered this 
week at a meeting of the State 
Agricultural Prorate Advisory 
Committee. 


SPINACH—Some canners, tired 
of waiting for new ceiling prices 
on spinach to cover added costs 
this year, have commenced to ship 
small quantities. In general, how- 
ever, stocks are being kept in ware- 
houses in the hope that relief will 
come soon. 


ASPARAGUS—The packing of as- 
paragus comes to an end this week, 
but ceiling prices at which the pack 
can be sold continue to be a mys- 
tery. Despite unfavorable weather 
conditions at times and a shortage 
of skilled field labor, the pack will 
not fall far short of that made last 
year. 


PEAS — The distributing trade 
here seems very anxious to arrange 
for stocks of new-pack peas, but 
canners are more interested in get- 
ing this article into cans than in 
anything else, especially since it is 
still unsettled just what prices will 
be. Word from the Pacific North- 
west indicates that packing is un- 
der way there and that the crop is 
in good shape, especially in the ter- 
ritory east of the mountains, where 
about 75 per cent of the pack is 
made. The size of the pack will 
depend largely on weather condi- 
tions during the next two or three 
weeks. 


TOMATO JUICE—Some sales of 
tomato juice at ceiling prices have 
been made of late, along with some 
of tomato puree, these being among 
the few items in the canned vege- 
table line still to be had from first 
hands. There are many calls for 
tomato catsup which cannot be 
met. A month ago there were but 
about 4,000 cases of this article 
unsold in first hands, and there has 
been a steady whittling away since 
then. 


TUNA—The pack of tuna contin- 
ues to keep well ahead of that of a 
year ago, but it will be quite a 
while before the added quantity 
will be noticed on the shelves of 
retailers. Especially good gains 
have been recorded in the catches 
of yellowfin. 

Sardine fishermen are looking 
forward to a decided increase in 
the number of boats in operation in 
California waters this year, and 
predict a much larger catch. Con- 
ferences are now on between fisher- 
men and packers as to prices for 
fish, with fishermen suggesting a 
price of $27.50 a ton. Last year 
$22 was paid. Year before last 
$16.50 was paid and before then 
there were years when $138, $11.50 
and $9 were the prevailing prices. 
At the height of the depression 
prices to fishermen were $4 and 
$4.25 aton. Packers are endeavor- 
ing to hold the price at $22 and 
retain their present ceiling prices 
on the finished articles. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


ONE OF THE LARGEST farm land 
sales in Contra Costa County, 
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Calif., was consummated recently 
when the Brentwood farm of the 
Balfour Guthrie Investment Com- 
pany was sold to Tom H. Peppers, 
representing the Western Fruit 
Growers, Inc., of Los Angeles. The 
2,300 acres of orchard land, plant- 
ed largely to peaches, pears and 
apricots, sold for approximately 
$1,250,000. Western Fruit Grow- 
ers, Inc., operates about 13,000 
acres of farming land throughout 
the country, with more than half of 
this in California. The sale winds 
up liquidation of the Balfour Guth- 
rie Investment Company’s farm 
properties in this State. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimping Has Been Stopped by the States— . 


Oysters Done—More Crabs Now. 
By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., July 1, 1943. 


SHRIMP — The production of 
shrimp for the week ending June 
26, 1943, decreased in Louisiana, 
Biloxi and Alabama and increased 
in Texas. Oyster production de- 
creased in Louisiana. However, 
the production of hard crab in- 
creased in Louisiana. 

The canneries of Louisiana re- 
ceived only 258 barrels of shrimp 
during the past week, which will 
turn out a light pack. No record 
of any shrimp being canned in 
other States. 


The Alabama Seafood Commis- 
sion has stopped the catching of 
shrimp in the waters of the State, 
which is all bays, rivers, lakes, 
bayous, creeks and even three 
miles from shore in the Gulf of 


Mexico. Therefore, the only place | 


‘hat shrimp can be caught is in the 
Gulf of Mexico, three miles off 
‘hore. This is the squally season 
ind as the shrimp boats are all 
~mall crafts, they cannot venture 
‘oo far out in the Gulf of Mexico, 
o this has practically stopped the 
roduction of shrimp in Alabama. 


The Seafood Commission stopped | 


‘he catching of shrimp, because 

-hey were smaller than the legal 

_ ize, which is 35 count to the pound 
vith heads on. 

No record of any oysters having 
been canned this past week, which 
‘ndicates that the oysters canning 
season is closed. 
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any extra copies you may need of the 


1943 ALMANAC 


All of the Industry‘s war-time references, compiled into 
one handy little booklet, ever ready for instant use. 
236 pages, size6 x9. The front cover index follows: 


GENERAL INDEX 


Army Procurement Offices ........ 
Associations of the Industry ........ 7 
Box Specifications . . 
Can Marking Symbols, 
Food Laws and 
Grades U. S.. (for determining 
Labeling Requirements . . . 
Standards of Identity, Quality, Fill er 
Pack Statistics . . . 
Packs Permitted, Cans 81) 
Packs Permitted, Glass (M-104) . . . ... . 153 
Packs, Reservations for Government Agencies . 159 
Prices, Canners Maximum ....... 172 
Prices, Canners Support (CCC) . ..... . 180 
Prices, Growers Support (USDA) ..... . 179 
Wartime Regulations . . 
‘Where to Buy Machinery & Supplies” 
“Where to Buy Processed Foods” . ... . . 228 


The need for frequent reference to war-time 
regulations and for other information contain- 
ed has caused a demand far in excess of our 
most careful calculations which is rapidly de- 
pleting the supply. THE CANNING TRADE 
is anxious that its subscribers receive any 
extra copies they may need. 


Per Copy $1.00. Order promptly to assure delivery. 
Compiled and published annually by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE 2, 20 S. Gay St. -MARYLAND 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


1943 CANNING CROPS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports the following concerning crops 
for processing in 1943: 


GREEN PEAS—A total of 421,700 
tons of green peas for canning, freezing 
and other processing is in prospect for 
1943. This compares with 424,010 tons 
for 1942 and an average of 229,570 tons 
for the preceding 10-year (1932-41) 
period. 


SWEET CORN—The 1943 prelimi- 
nary estimate of acreage planted to 
sweet corn for canning, freezing and 
other processing is 550,950 acres. This 
exceeds the 1942 plantings of 517,020 
acres by about 7 per cent and the aver- 
age plantings for the preceding 10-year 
(1932-41) period of 343,050 acres by 
nearly 61 per cent. 


SNAP BEANS—A record high plant- 
ing of 164,100 acres of snap beans for 
processing is estimated for 1943. This 
compares with 139,300 acres planted in 
1942 and an average for the preceding 
10-year (1932-41) period of 59,260 acres. 


BEANS 


LA JUNTA, COLO., June 24—Green: 
The early fields are now blooming; good 
stand and good prospects. About 150 
per cent of normal acreage. 


ANDERSON, MO., June 23—Stringbeans: 
Acreage 170 per cent. Because of so 
many floods, lots of acreage washed out, 
but still will have a considerable increase 
in pack over year ago spring pack. Ex- 
pect a large fall pack. 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 25—Snap: All 
planted; condition good. 


EVERSON, WASH., June 26—Season is 
two weeks late, but crops look well con- 
sidering the wet, cool weather since 
planting. Need sunshine badly. Growers 
doing a good job trying to control weeds 
and cultivate under adverse conditions. 


June 23—Green & 
Wax: Acreage normal but less than last 
year. Cold, wet weather delayed plant- 
ing; some planting still to be done. It 
will require a long growing season to 
get a normal yield. 


BAYFIELD, WIS., 


CORN 


SOUTH PENOBSCOT, MAINE, June 28— 
Poor condition with fair acreage. 
Weather such that farmers are having 
hard time taking care of crop with the 
labor there is, which is only school boys. 
At present prices the farmer stands a 
poor show to get much for his labor. 
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FREDERICK, MD., June 28 — Sweet: 
Acreage same as last year. Condition 
normal; weather dry and hot. Early 
corn entering critical stage hence must 
have good rain and cooler weather or 
crop will suffer. 


CENTRAL LAKE, MICH., June 25—Crop 
20 days late. Same acreage as 1942. 
Some good stands, others just fair. Looks 
like 70 to 80 per cent stand today. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., June 24—20 per 
cent more acreage than last year. Crop 
outlook fair. Cool, rainy weather de- 
layed planting and drowned out or rotted 
some seed. The last week crop has ad- 
vanced considerably and outlook is fair 
with crop being about a week late. Esti- 
mated pack between 80 to 90,000 cases. 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 25—Sweet: All 
planted; very good stand. 


PEAS 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., June 24—Five per 
cent more acreage than last year. Crop 
outlook very favorable; estimated pack 
20,000 cases. 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 25—Reduced 
acreage on account of wet weather. Es- 
timate yield at 60 per cent of normal. 


MADISON, WIS., June 28—Yields re- 
ported have averaged over 100 cases per 
acre. Some water damaged fields have 
had low yields but this is offset by yields 
up to 130 cases per acre. Quality has 
been principally extra standard and 
standard with comparatively few small 
siftings. Hot weather has bunched 
Alaskas rather badly and if more hot 
weather should follow rains of this week 
end a substantial portion of both Alaska 
and Sweet acreage may have to be 
skipped. Severe water damage occurred 
over the week-end in the North Central 
part of the State, where seven inches of 
rain fell in 48 hours. Canners there es- 
timate that from one-fourth to one-third 
of their acreage is lost. Aphis infesta- 
tion is general in Southern and Eastern 
parts of the State. A large acreage has 
already been dusted and control is gener- 
ally good. Beating rains this week-end 
have reduced the population, at least 
temporarily. 


TOMATOES 


ATWATER, CALIF., June 21—Planting 
about 75 per cent of 1942. Condition 
good unless something happens. Pros- 
pective yield appears as good as in 1942. 
Fifty per cent of acreage not under con- 
tract. Growers refuse to accept support 
price due to uncertainty of harvesting 
labor and harvesting costs, 


LA JUNTA, COLO., June 24—The crop 
to date is a trifle later than normal but 
there is a good stand in the fields and 
plants are growing nicely. Have about 
150 per cent normal acreage. 


SIKES, LA., June 28—Canning products 
are cut at least in half in this territory. 


TRAPPE, MD., June 28—Acreage 20 per 
cent above normal; prospects average. 


ANDERSON, MO., June 23—Acreage 100 
per cent of last year. Labor is very 
scarce. Season just beginning. Lots of 
interest but not sure how we will make 
out. 


FRUIT 


LA JUNTA, COLO., June 24—RSP Cher- 
ries: There is a heavy set of cherries on 
the trees; expect to start canning about 
July 1. Indications are 100 per cent of 
normal crop. 


SOUTH PENOBSCOT, MAINE, June 28— 
Blueberries: Looks like a good crop; 
better than a normal yield. Very small 
amount of help to harvest crop. 


ANDERSON, MO., June 23—Blackberries: 
Crop not so good; rain blasted bloom, so 
will not have over 50 per cent. 


EVERSON, WASH., June 26—Strawber- 
ries: Over the peak in this region with 
the crop running from 50 to 60 per cent 
below normal. High prices on fresh 
market will hold barrel pack to extreme- 
ly low figure. Looks like very little jam 
for our boys in service or Lend-Lease. 

Raspberries: Picking will start soon 
after the Fourth of July. Crop looks 
good; needs sunshine, which we have had 
very little of the past three months. 


OTHER ITEMS 


SOUTH PENOBSCOT, MAINE, June 28— 
Squash: Condition of crop is poor; 
weather too cold and wet. 


WINONA, MINN., June 24—Cucumbers: 
Acreage 90 per cent of 1942, which is 75 
per cent of normal. Plants now making 
good progress but late on account of cool 
weather and heavy rains. Too early to 
predict what crop will be. 

Cabbage: Just replanting plants into 
fields. Soil conditions good for replant- 
ing. Too early to predict crop. Acreage 
100 per cent of 1942. 


EVERSON, WASH., June 26—Beets: Look 
worse than any crop we grow owing to 
cool, wet weather. We expect to save 
less than half of our acreage. 

Carrots: Look good; should have nor- 
mal crop. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 14, 19483—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Assn., Hotel Rei- 
ger, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 


through to the warehouse. 


BALTIMORE, 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


Stamped in Gold. set 
All the newest times and temperatures . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products - + + temperatures and RIGHT procedure 


Fruits Vegetables Meats Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 


e Juices « Butters « Dry Packs (soaked) of food preservation. 
e Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


| THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. , 


360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 


. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Equipment: 1 Jumbo Model E Crowner, serial 
No. 205, motor driven extra set bottle equipment; 1 F. M. C. 18- 
spout Rotary Syphon Filler, stainless steel bowl, motor drive; 
1 Karl Kiefer P type Hand Filler, stainless steel, 8 spouts; 1 
Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Rinser, motor drive. Priced rea- 
sonable. Equipment in excellent running condition. Blue Ridge 
Fruit Growers Coop., Inc., Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck scales—no priority 
needed. Also new scales, vibrating screens, and crushers. Im- 
mediate deliveries. Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Three reconditioned Ayars Liquid Plunger 
Fillers, with No. 1 and No. 2 attachments; No. 3 attachment can 
also be used and is obtainable. F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—1 large size Manton Gaulin Homogonizer; 1 
Cherry-Burrell Viscolizer; 1 Colloid Mill. Practically new, 
prompt shipment. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md, 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Used Can Labeling Machines; mention sizes 
handled, manufacturer’s number, general condition; also Bottle 
Labeling Machines. Adv. 4338, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Hansen or Ayars Semi-Automatic Filler for No. 
10 cans. State age, condition, and lowest price. Adv. 4339, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Small Tomato Factory, in good running order. 
150 acres planted, located in Central Indiana in small town. 
Normal pack, 30,000 cases; reason for selling: Have other 
business which occupies all our time. Adv. 4340, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants; 10 million fine Rutger, Master 
Marglobe and Stokesdale; all from Certified (treated) Seeds, 
grown in rows and cultivated. Shipped from our farms here at 
Franklin, Virginia. 20 million fine Cabbage Plants for Kraut. 
10 million Bermuda and Sweet Spanish Onion Plants. Limited 
supply Cauliflower and Sweet Potato plants. Phone, wire or 
write for wholesale prices f. 0. b. here or delivered by truck. 
J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Several million Cabbage Plants. Varieties, 
Glory of Enkhuizen, Charleston, Wakefield and All Season. All 
shipments mossed. Contact Carolina Plant Farms, Bethel, N. C: 
L. D. Phone 105. 


FOR SALE—One Continuous Current Generator C. L. C. 25, 
Form B, Speed 750, Volts 125, Full Load 125. This Generator 
in very good mechanical shape. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, 
Del. 


FOR SALE—1 Model B middle-sized Chisholm-Ryder Bean 
Snipper in A-1 condition, priced at $900 f. 0. b. Tampa, Florida. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Tomato Line; Tomato Juice 
Extractors; 8 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters for Cream Style 
Corn; 6 Model G Tuc Corn Cutters for whole kernel corn; 
Invincible and Peerless Corn Huskers; American Vegetable 
Slicer; Apple Parers; Ayars No. 2 Plunger, Elgin 6-valve 
Plunger and Ayars Whole Tomato Fillers; Ayars No. 2 Pea 
Filler; Knapp Can Labeler; No. 5-B and 6-B Monitor Pea 
and Bean Graders; Diana No. 15 Pork Cuber; Peerless 10-valve 
Syruper; 18”, 12” and smaller Hydraulic Fruit Presses. 

Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—50 bushels 1942 Idaho grown D. Landreth 
Stringless Green Pod Bean Seed for best offer. J. E. Culler, 
North, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Carlots Fruits and Berries in crates for shipment 
in precooled cars or packed in barrels, frozen, or any other type 
container; brined or otherwise. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Private phone straight calls, GR ant 0768. 


WANTED—Large quantity Red and Green Peppers in brine, 
also unpeeled Pimientos, Red and Green, packed in barrels, ship- 
ment when ready. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED—Permanent connection with reliable 
concern by man with 18 years experience as Office Manager. 
Thorough knowledge of office and factory routine dealing with 
food processing; experienced in handling Federal employment 
records, pay-roll work, personnel contacts, cost accounting; pro- 
duction routine, labeling, packing, shipping; purchasing and 
priority ratings, and working knowledge of processing equip- 
ment installations. Present employment does not use highest 
skill. Adv. 4841, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Man with 20 years canning experi- 
ence wants permanent position of responsible nature; has 
thorough knowledge of growing and canning of crops on large 
scale, of handling of white and colored labor, of costs, produc- 
tion and sales. Exempted from draft. College education. Adv. 
4342, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Executive to manage and operate 
a large company engaged in the Sauerkraut and Pickle busi- 
ness. This company operates plants in the South, North, and 
Widwest. It grows its pickles and vegetables under contract, 
also cures, processes and packs its product. Anyone interested 
is requested to enclose in a letter his name, age, experience, and 
other qualifications, and mail to P. O. Box 93, Lansdowne, Pa. 


LA PORTE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR BELTING 


FIGHTS WASTE 
IN EVERY PROCESS 


SAVES TIME e LABOR 
MAINTENANCE and 
PROTECTS PRODUCTS 


The most efficient, practical and eco- 


nomical conveyor belting for Pick- 
ling, Canning, Freezing and Dehy- 
dration. On grading, sorting and 


picking tables, also in scalders, wash- 
ers, cookers, elevators, etc. : 


Will not creep, weave nor jump, is 
easily and quickly installed and 
readily sterilized with a steam gun or 


LOOK scalding water. The open mesh fea- 
PRINT ture permits the circulation of air 
j METAL around products in process. 

SURE aX Furnished in any length and practically 


La PORTE any width. Ask your Supplier TODAY. 


MAT & MFG. CO. 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 


‘LA PORTE 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THE $64 QUESTION 

Elmer was being examined prior to his induction into the 
Army. 

“If one of your ears was cut off,” asked the doctor, “what 
would happen?” 

“Such a question,” countered Elmer. 
course.” 

“If both your ears were cut off, what would happen?” 

“TI couldn’t see.” 

“Evidently you didn’t understand me. 
ears were cut off, what would happen?” 

“I told you, I couldn’t see.” 

“Lissen, you dumb goof, I didn’t ask you what would happen 
if your eyes were put out. I said if both your ears were cut 
off, what would happen?” 

“And I tell you again I couldn’t see,” cried the irate Elmer. 
“If both my ears were cut off, my hat would come down righ 
over my eyes!” - 


“T couldn’t hear, of 


I said, if both your 


LIVELY SIESTA 


“Jane,” cried the mistress, reproachfully, “you informed me 
a while ago that you were going to have a little sleep.” 

“Yes, Madam,” replied the maid. 

“Then,” pursued her mistress, “what were you doing at the 
garden gate when the soldiers passed by?” 

“Having forty winks,” answered the maid, unabashed. 


PAIN IN THE NECK 


Daisy: “What has twenty-four feet, green eyes and a pink 
body with purple stripes around it?” 

Maizie: “I don’t know—what?” 

Daisy: “I don’t know either, but you better pick it off your 
neck!” 


GOOD IMPERSONATOR 


Judge: “What’s the charge against this man, officer?” 

Officer: “Vagrancy, your honor. He was loafing around a 
street corner all afternoon.” 

Judge: “Ah, impersonating an officer; thirty days in jail.” 


STRUCK OUT 


Captain Jones: “Wuffo’ did yo’ desert the Army when ah 
o’dered a charge?” 

Private Smith: “Wal, yo’ said ‘strike fo’ yo’ country an’ yo’ 
home,’ so while de other fellahs was strikin’ fo’ dar country, 


ah struck fo’ home!” 


SHOULD USE FLASHLIGHT 


“Lillian,” said mother severely, “there were two pieces of 
cake in the pantry this morning, and now there is only one. 
Hew does this happen?” 

“T don’t know,” said Lillian, regretfully. 
so dark that I didn’t see the other piece.” 


“Tt must have been 


- 


Jackson—The idea of letting your wife go about telling the 
neighbors that she made a man of you! You don’t hear my wife 
saying that. 

Johnson—No, but I heard her telling my wife that she had 
done her best. 


“My brother went two years to West Point. He’s a half 
soldier.” 
“That’s nothing. My brother’s a wholesaler!” 
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PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Ete. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses thai 


supply them, Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


; CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMEN1 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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VARNISHED, 
(EMBOSSED 
BALTIMORE.MD. 


SOME UNEXPECTED 
BARGAINS 


The following equipment available immediately—subject to prior sale. 


The owner 


is required to discontinue operations because of farms being taken over for Govern- 


ment purposes. 


1—practically new, five Sieve Sinclair-Scott 
Hydro-Geared Grader including one set 
pea screens and one set lima bean screens 


1—Kyler Labeler, interchangable for No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 24 and No. 3 cans 


1—Berry Washer 

1—Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder 
1—Rod Washer 

1—16’ Blancher 

1—Gooseneck Elevator - 9’ distance on floor 
1—Sterling Peeler with motor 
1—Strawberry Slicer with motor 

1—No. 16 Clipper Cleaner 

1—No. 1 Olney Washer 

1—18' Straight Line Exhauster 


The above equipment used but a few days 
and absolutely good as new. 


We also offer the following rebuilt equip- 
ment subject to prior sale. 


1—No. 10 Ayars Pea Filler 
1—Indiana Pulper 

1—Monitor Shed Pea Cleaner 
1—Peerless Corn on Cob Washer 
2—Robins Circle Steam Hoists 


1—Ayars No. 2 Corn Shaker 
1—Six-pocket Ayars Plunger Filler 


2—Six-pocket M. & S. Fillers 
1—Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 


1—Factory Rebuilt (practically new) M. & S. 
Filler for No. 1 cans 


6—No. 5 Corn Cutters 
2—No. 7 Corn Silkers 
3—Morral Corn Cutters 
1—Rebuilt Knapp Labeler 


Write, Wire, or Telegraph 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Baltimore-2, Maryland 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING MACHINERY 
Our New No. 700 Catalogue is now ready for distribution. 
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3 BY THE OSE OF PURE, PEDIGREED, TRIED SEEDS, ALWAYS 
THE YARD-STICK OF PRICE SHOULD BE AND IS—FINE QUALITY. 


BREEDERS AND GROWERS — PEAS — BEANS — SWEET CORN 


a W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO, ILLINO 
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